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PREFACE 


This monograph is one of a series published by the Manpower 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor on research conducted 
under title I of the Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962. 
It is based on a study of ''Negro Participation in Apprenticeship Pro- 
grams" by Professors F. Ray Marshall and Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., 
conducted under Contract 81-46-66-01 with the Office of Manpower 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research (OMPER). The monograph was pre- 
pared in that office. 

A book based on the full report--entitled The Negro and Apprentice- 
ship--will be available in bookstores by early autumn. The book will 
also be available for inspection at regional offices of the Department. 
(Regional offices of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training are 
listed in the appendix to this monograph.) 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the summer of 1965, concern over the 
small number of Negro workers in most of 
the skilled trades prompted the Department 
of Labor to finance an independent study of 
ways to increase Negro participation in 
apprenticeship. This decision reflected a 
fundamental belief that apprenticeship is a 
desirable form of training and that greater 
Negro participation is an essential social 
objective. The study, entitled ''Negro Par- 
ticipation in Apprenticeship Programs," was 
prepared by Professors F. Ray Marshall 
and Vernon M. Briggs, Jr., both at the 
University of Texas at the time of the study. 

Professors Marshall and Briggs studied 
apprenticeship programs in 10 large cities, 
most of which had experienced or been 
threatened with civil rights demonstrations 
against lack of Negro employment in the 
skilled trades, especially in the construction 
industry. The cities were New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, San Francisco-Oakland, Houston, 
Atlanta, and Washington. 

In carrying out the study, investigators 
interviewed 121 officials of unions, civil 
rights groups, government agencies, and 
local Joint Apprentice Committees of em- 
ployer and union representatives. They also 
interviewed 61 Negro apprentices and 66 
Negroes whose applications were either still 
pending, or had been rejected or withdrawn, 
or who had dropped out after being accepted. 
They also held group discussions with Negro 
high school and college teachers, Negro 
college students, counselors, union repre- 
Sentatives, joint employer-union groups, 
equal employment officials, and others. 
These interviews were supplemented by a 
review of other studies and investigations of 
apprenticeship and of the laws and regulations 
to which apprenticeship is subject. 


This monograph is about some of the 
results of the Marshall-Briggs study with 
some updating and supplementing. It is not 
a complete summary of the study. Since its 
purpose is to foster action to afford fully 
equal opportunity in apprenticeship, it em- 
phasizes those approaches to that goal which 
were found to be more successful. But where 
failures offer clues to more effective action, 
they are touched upon, too. The same Selective 
treatment is given to the study's criticisms 
and recommendations. 


A number of the report's recommenda- 
tions have already occasioned action by the 
Department of Labor, and others are still 
being considered. These are discussed fully 
in the last section of this publication. (See 
pp. 26-27.) But many of the issues discussed 
in the report concern organizations and 
people over whom the Department has little 
influence. It is hoped that those concerned will 
find this monograph useful in deciding on 
their own response to a pressing problem of 
considerable national importance. 


Some perspective on the problem is 
offered in the first portion of the monograph, 
which gives the essence of the relevant find- 
ings and recommendations and describes the 
nature and extent of apprenticeship. The 
second portion outlines the complex set of 
economic and social conditions responsible 
for the Negro's exclusion from apprentice- 
ship. In the third portion, the policies adopted 
to equalize employment opportunity are dis- 
cussed. Attempts to close the gap between 
policy and practice in several of the study 
cities are the subject of the next portion. 
The last portion reviews what has been done 
to improve the situation and suggests what 
else needs to be done and how it might be 
accomplished. 
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THE PROBLEM AND ITS SETTING 


The Diagnosis and the Prescription 


Although opportunities in apprenticeship 
programs are increasing for Negro youth, 
discrimination continues to be a problem in 
some programs in many parts of the country. 
When discrimination occurs, it is evident 
not only in the denial of entry but also in the 
refusal to reveal information about the pro- 
grams and in the setting of unrealistic stand- 
ards for admission. Nevertheless, once a 
Negro is accepted he experiences little if 
any discrimination. 

Even where patterns of discrimination 
are crumbling--or where they never existed 
to begin with--attempts to increase partici- 
pation have generally been disappointing. 
The Marshall-Briggs study concludes that 
the inadequate supply of Negroes who 
presently want to or can qualify for appren- 
ticeship is, more than discrimination, the 
chief obstacle to wider participation. Be- 
cause Negroes have been barred from the 
skilled trades, they know little of the nature 
and the promise of apprenticeship--a gap in 
their knowledge which many school coun- 
selors are either unable or unwilling to fill. 
Union admission fees, the cost of tools, and 
the comparatively low apprentice wage are 
also problems. And, in general, young Negro 
men who could qualify for apprenticeship 
prefer to go to college. 

In city after city, following mass demon- 
strations against discrimination, civil rights 
leaders and officials of human rights com- 
missions have failed to recruit more than a 
few nonwhite applicants who could pass fairly 
administered and objective apprenticeship 
examinations. These organizations have 
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done little to screen out the unqualified or to 
prepare the recruits for entering and staying 
in apprenticeship, and they have placed 
very few applicants in apprenticeship pro- 
grams. 

The lack of response to mass recruiting 
drives and the generally poor performance 
of Negro youth on entrance tests, in turn, 
have been used by unions and employers 
to justify their lack of Negro participation. 
But experiences such as those in New 
York are demonstrating that qualified 
Negroes can be found and prepared for 
apprenticeship. 


In New York, a private organization-- 
the Workers Defense League--gathered in- 
formation on apprenticeship programs in the 
area, visited schools, recruited Negro and 
Puerto Rican boys, counseled them, prepared 
them for the tests, and gave them other as- 
sistance. It chose graduates of academic high 
schools; vocational school graduates were 
too poorly educated to qualify, even with 
tutoring. The League has won the confidence 
of the unions, because it has sent only well- 
qualified youth who scored high on entrance 
tests and who understood apprenticeship. 
From the Marshall-Briggs findings it would 
appear that civil rights organizations would 
often be more effective in placing apprentices 
if they used this method, reserving demon- 
strations and other pressure tactics for the 
most unyielding instances of outright dis- 
crimination. 


Other approaches, tried in other cities, 
have been less successful. These include the 
Apprenticeship Information Centers set up 
under the Department of Labor's auspices in 
major cities and preapprenticeship training 
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under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act (MDTA) to help disadvantaged youth 
qualify for apprenticeship. Nevertheless, 
these approaches can be made more effective 
and are worth pursuing, in the opinion of 
Professors Marshall and Briggs. 

Some of the most remarkable successes 
in Opening up apprenticeship have followed 
voluntary action by employers and unions to 
comply with the spirit as well as the letter 
of the law. Marshall and Briggs feel that 
Federal emphasis should be on voluntary 
action, using sanctions as a last resort. 
However, they do recommend strong Federal 
and State action against those who do not 
comply with fair employment laws. 


Characteristics of Apprenticeship 


The Negro community and school officials 
seem to know very little about what appren- 
ticeship is, how to get into it, and what kinds 
of careers it offers. Until recently, the em- 
ployers and unions that train apprentices 
have not readily given out such information 
to any "outside"' groups. 

At least 350 occupations can be learned 
through apprenticeship, but many workers 
in these occupations learn the work in other 
ways. About two-thirds of the apprentices 
are training in the construction trades--as 
electrician, plumber, bricklayer, carpenter, 
Ssheetmetal worker, and the like. The second 
largest group of apprentices are in the 
metal trades in such occupations as ma- 
chinist, tool and die maker, and welder. The 
printing trades provide the third major 
source of apprentice opportunities in such 
jobs as compositor and typesetter, press- 
man, and lithographer. Other occupations in 
which apprenticeship is important are utility 
lineman and serviceman, barber, and meat- 
cutter. The kinds of occupations open to 
apprentices vary from city to city, depending 
on the kind of industry, the need for highly 
skilled workers, employers’ policies on 
training, the amount of union organization, 
the employment situation, and other factors. 

Entry into apprenticeship is frequently 
restricted to high school graduates of spec- 
ified ages. Applicants also must often take 
a written test. The tests may cover mechan- 
ical aptitude as well as knowledge of math- 
ematics, science, English, and so forth. In 
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addition, the applicant will almost always be 
interviewed about such things as his interest 
in the trade, his attitude toward work, and 
whether his health and financial situation are 
such that he is likely to complete the pro- 
gram. 

If he passes muster in the test and 
interview, the applicant will usually sign 
an indenture agreement which states both 
his employer's and his own obligations 
during the term of apprenticeship. The 
term is normally 4 years, but may range 
from 2 to 6 years, depending on the skills 
to be learned. During this time he will 
learn while earning through a systematic 
program of demonstration and supervised 
practice on the job. Typically, he will 
also receive off-the-job instruction in 
theory related to the particular craft. This 
instruction--usually a few hours a week-- 
may be given during work hours or in the 
evening, and the employer sometimes pays 
the apprentice for these hours. Normally 
the instruction is given in a vocational 
school. 

For apprentices who win journeymen's 
spurs, stable employment in high paying jobs 
and excellent opportunities for promotion are 
the usual reward. Earnings of $10,000 a year 
are not unusual for union journeymen in a 
number of trades. Moreover, one study re- 
ported that 19 percent of journeymen who 
completed apprenticeship became foremen or 
supervisors within 6 years, and that 8 percent 
went into business for themselves. The rate 
of upgrading is even greater in some trades, 
Marshall and Briggs report. "'A skilled 
trades representative in the Detroit auto- 
mobile industry said that 40 percent of 
their apprentice graduates wind up in man- 
agerial positions within 5 years, and a 
Houston electrical industry representative 
said that, within 2 years, 75 percent of the 
apprentice graduates in his craft in Houston 
enter managerial positions." 

The apprentice who learns a variety of 
skills and masters the theoretical aspects 
of his trade is also considerably more 
flexible in the face of changes in the economy 
and in technology than a worker with narrow, 
specialized training. Moreover, he is guar- 
anteed periodic wage increases during the 
term of his training, and when he completes 
it he is awarded a certificate as proof of his 
training--in effect, a gilt-edged reference 
wherever men of his trade are employed. 


Because apprenticeship offers a method 
for tailoring skilled manpower to their needs, 
employers have a major stake in the pro- 
gram, particularly when the shortage of 
skilled manpower is growing. Large em- 
ployers in high-wage industries are more 
likely than others to have apprentice pro- 
grams because there is not as much chance 
that their skilled workers will leave for 
higher wages after they are trained. 

Many unions regard apprenticeship as a 
means of giving their craft a standard of 
competence and protecting their wage rates. 
Apprenticeship also ''makes it possible for 
the union to supply competent workers to 
maintain its jurisdiction. If the union ac- 
quires many unqualified or incompetent 
workers, the employer has a strong in- 
centive to mechanize, become nonunion, or 
look elsewhere for his workers,"' Marshall 
and Briggs point out. 

Apprenticeship also has advantages for 
the public. For one thing, it is much less 
costly to the taxpayers than most other 
kinds of vocational training. For example, 
a California official put the cost to the State 
of training an apprentice at $130 a year, 
compared with $1,900 a year per enrollee in 
a major California program under the MDTA. 

The public interest in apprenticeship goes 
deeper than its cost, of course. Although 
apprenticeship is no longer’ so widely 
esteemed as it once was, it is still a major 
means of developing skilled craftsmen in 
certain important trades. Thus, a 1963 sur- 
vey by the Department of Labor found that 
apprenticeship accounted for about two-fifths 
of all formal occupational training in the 
construction trades, about one-third of train- 
ing aS compositors and typesetters and 
machinists, and over half of that for meat- 
cutters. Hence, it can be a key element of 
national manpower policy, even though its 
administration is largely the affair of unions 
and employers. 


Apprenticeship Standards 


A national apprenticeship policy was first 
established in 1937, when the National Ap- 
prenticeship (Fitzgerald) Act was passed. 
The law is administered by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) in the 
Manpower Administration of the Department 
of Labor. The BAT's headquarters are in 


Washington, D.C., and it has a field staff 
and offices in every State. (These are listed 
in the appendix at the back of this monograph 
for the convenience of readers who want 
more information about apprenticeship.) 

The purposes of that law were to encourage 
the development of apprenticeship and to 
protect the welfare of apprentices. To achieve 
these aims, BAT assists employers and 
unions to set up apprenticeship programs and 
spreads information about apprenticeship 
through its field staff. It registers programs 
that meet standards established by manage- 
ment and labor and issues certificates to 
apprentices who successfully complete a 
registered program. In the latter activities, 
BAT works through State Apprenticeship 
Councils (SAC's) whose programs meet 
BAT standards, provided they are admin- 
istered by the State labor department. There 
are 29 SAC States. 

The apprenticeship standards issued by 
the Department of Labor are developed in 
consultation with the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship (FCA), which was set up 
2 years before the Fitzgerald Act was 
enacted. This committee is composed of 
five representatives each from labor, man- 
agement, and the U.S. Office of Education. 
In turn, the FCA consults extensively with 
State and local Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittees (JAC's) for particular trades and 
industries and with the several national 
JAC's which exist in the building and printing 
trades. The JAC's are composed of equal 
numbers of employer and employee rep- 
resentatives chosen by their respective or- 
ganizations. If, as sometimes happens, the 
employer has no union in its plant or has 
union approval to run its own program, then 
a company training director conducts the 
program. There are some 9,000 Joint Ap- 
prenticeship Committees throughout the 
Nation. Thus, the standards issued by the 
Department stem from the grass roots of 
the apprenticeship system. 

These standards embody the minimum 
requirements for registration by BAT. The 
29 SAC States impose additional, and some- 
times more specific requirements for reg- 
istration under State law. If apprentice pro- 
grams meet these standards, they may be 
registered by either the BAT or the SAC, 
In October 1966, slightly more than three- 
fourths of the 40,000 registered programs 
were in SAC States. 


Nothing in either the Fitzgerald Act or 
State apprenticeship laws requires programs 
to be registered, however. Sometimes em- 
ployers do not register their programs be- 
cause they are too limited to meet the 
prescribed standards; in other cases, they 
are reluctant to subject themselves to State 
or Federal regulations. It has been esti- 
mated that about one-fourth of all apprentices 
are in unregistered programs. 

To be registered by BAT, programs must 
currently meet the following requirements: 


--An apprentice starting age of at least 
LO 

--A schedule for both training and on- 
the-job experience. 

--A course of off-the-job instruction of 
at least 144 hours a year in technical 
subjects related to the job. 
--Progressive increases in wages. 
--Adequate supervision of on-the-job 
training and adequate facilities for train- 
ing. 

--Periodic review of each apprentice's 
progress on the job and in class. 
--Employee-employer cooperation. 
--Recognition of successful completion. 
--Nondiscrimination throughout all parts 
of the program. 

--Fair and full opportunity to apply. 
--Selection on the basis of ability only. 


Within this broad framework, apprentice- 
ship sponsors set the conditions of their own 
programs. They specify what qualifications 
apprentices must meet, how they will be 
selected, how many may be hired, what and 
how they will be taught and supervised, how 
long they must serve in apprenticeship, how 
much they will be paid, how many hours they 
will work, and the like. 

The standards adopted in 1966 by the 
Electrical Joint Apprenticeship and Training 
Committee to meet the nondiscrimination 
standards (the last three in the list above) 
illustrate how the procedure works. In issuing 
the standards, the committee, made up of 
representatives of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) and the 
National Electrical Contractors Association 


(NECA), noted: ''A unified industry position 
is necessary if we are to continue to operate 
our own programs."' 

The industry standards call for appren- 
tices with a natural aptitude for using tools 
who are "gifted enough to master the in- 
tricacies of electrical science, [and] who 
can and will keep up with the progress of 
the industry. .. .'’ Candidates must be phys- 
ically fit, between 18 and 24 years of age, 
and high school graduates. 

All qualified applicants are to be inter- 
viewed by the local JAC. The local com- 
mittee grades applicants on education (with 
extra credit for science and mathematics 


courses), marital status and dependents, 
financial condition, availability of trans- 
portation, and information brought out in 


the interview on character, judgment, and 
interest. The local committee is advised to 
probe whether the applicant regards ap- 
prenticeship as the start of a career. It is 
also advised to keep complete records on 
each applicant, and it must set up an appeals 
procedure for rejected applicants. 

Some trades do not specify high school 
graduation, although a diploma usually car- 
ries extra credits. The Pittsburgh carpen- 
ters, for example, make such an allowance. 


Extent of Apprenticeship 


The number of apprentices that can be 
admitted to a particular program often de- 
pends on the apprentice-journeyman ratio 
(for example, one apprentice for every 10 
journeymen) specified in the agreement be- 
tween the employer and the union. The num- 
ber actually admitted may fluctuate from 
year to year as the employment of journey- 
men expands or contracts with changes in 
the local or national economy, and with 
changes in technology which affect the de- 
mand for skilled workers. Only one reg- 
istered program out of every six has five 
or more apprentices. 

In 1966, about 85,000 new apprentices 
were registered in federally approved pro- 
grams, and more than 26,000 apprentices 
completed their training. At the end of that 
year, nearly 208,000 apprentices were in 
various stages of training in registered 
programs. Even if allowance is made for 


Openings in unregistered programs, how- 
ever, there are relatively few openings in 
any city at any given time. 

Marshall and Briggs note that the ''sym- 
bolic significance’’ of apprenticeship has 
"often obscured the quantitative importance 
to Negroes of the jobs they were likely to 
get through apprenticeship training.'' Grant- 
ing the most equal opportunity possible, 
Negro youth might command between 5,000 
and 10,000 additional skilled jobs annually 
through apprenticeship. Even these figures 
would appear to require at least some ex- 
pansion of existing apprenticeship pro- 
grams. Although these numbers in them- 
Selves are not large, they are significant 


when viewed against the limited representa- 
tion of Negroes employed in highly skilled 
occupations. 

They are also highly significant in the 
light of the number of Negro apprentices in 
recent years. In 1964, for example, a study 
of apprenticeship under Federal construction 
contracts showed the barest token compli- 
ance with nondiscrimination regulations. Of 
21,500 apprentices employed on federally 
supported construction projects, 483 or 2.2 
percent were Negro. Indeed, the 1960 census 
showed only 2,191 Negro apprentices in all 
trades throughout the country. That figure 
was one more than had been recorded in the 
1950 census. 
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THE ROOTS OF INEQUALITY 


Marshall and Briggs emphasize that while 
the reasons that so few Negroes take part in 
apprenticeship training "are easy to list, it 
is much more difficult to assign weights to 
each of the factors in the complex constella- 
tion of causes."' They note that civil rights 
groups--often supported by antidiscrimina- 
tion agencies--emphasize discrimination, 
while unions--often supported by apprentice- 
ship agencies--stress the lack of qualified 
Negro youth. 

Although the charges of discrimination 
single out different unions in different lo- 
calities, virtually all of the building trades 
(except the trowel trades and the carpenters), 
the printing trades, and some of the mechan- 
ical trades in industrial plants have been 
cited in one or another investigation. Mar- 
shall and Briggs note that "there canbe little 
question that racial prejudices and discrim- 
ination by unions and management (reflecting 
prevailing social attitudes) have been major 
reasons for the absence of Negroes from 
apprentice programs,'' even though "there 
have perhaps been some significant changes 
in attitudes in recent years." 

While not denying the existence of dis- 
crimination, the AFL-CIO Department of 
Civil Rights asserts that the lack of qualified 
Negro and other minority youth represents 
the major problem. The arguments of the 
unions have been strengthened by the poor 
results of mass recruiting campaigns in 
certain northern cities in the early sixties. 
Marshall and Briggs note that ''Civil rights 
and union leaders have been surprised at 
the apathy shown by Negro youngsters toward 
apprentice programs even when they had a 


chance to get in."’ The unions’ position has 
been further strengthened by the lack of any 
significant number of complaints of dis- 
crimination filed with State and Federal 
agencies, although this may be due to igno- 
rance of the law. 

The long period of apprenticeship train- 
ing leading to well-paid journeymen's jobs 
generally begins with a learning wage below 
the going rate for unskilled labor. This some- 
times leads minority and other disadvantaged 
youth to look elsewhere because of the im- 
mediate need for higher earning power. 

Moreover, because manual labor and 
menial tasks have so long been their lot, 
Negroes hold white-collar employment in 
especially high esteem. The Marshall- Briggs 
study notes that Negro youth who might 
successfully compete for apprenticeship 
places often go on to college, or seek white- 
collar jobs. 

Educational and cultural disadvantages 
also exact a high toll of Negro youth seeking 
places in apprenticeship programs. Entry into 
many of the skilled trades, particularly in con- 
struction, has been based largely on the 
father-son tradition. More craftsmen with 
higher incomes are now sending their sons 
to college, however, and laws and regulations 
against discrimination and the spread of 
information about apprenticeship are also 
weakening the father-son apprentice rela- 
tionship. 

At the same time these developments 
have opened up apprenticeship opportunities, 
however, many of the crafts have stiffened 
their entrance requirements. Technological 
change has in some cases raised skill 
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requirements, and equal opportunity laws 
and regulations have led to more formal 
admission procedures. 

While the number of Negro high school 
graduates is increasing, only 52 percent of 
the 25- to 29-year-old nonwhite men in the 
labor force in 1966 had finished high school, 
against 73 percent of the whites. This, alone, 
eliminates Negro youth from apprentice- 
ship in trades which require a high school 
diploma. 

"The fact is that the massive inefficiency 
of the public schools where the masses of 
Negroes go does the discriminating for 
any prejudiced employer, so that he doesn't 
have to do it himself,'' Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, 
former director of the Social Dynamics 
Institute of the City College of New York, 
points out. 

"All he has to do is to maintain even 
minimum standards of qualifications in such 
basic subjects as reading or arithmetic, 
and as things now stand, the vast bulk of the 
Negro youngsters from the working class, 
the lower middle class, are unable to meet 
minimal standards for employment in other 
than menial lower status jobs." 

JAC's have, when confronted with State 
and Federal equal employment opportunity 
laws, and ensuing regulations, responded 
with increased reliance upon objective tests. 
Civil rights organizations contend that ob- 
jective testing discriminates because it is 
structured to middle-class white values. 
The hard fact that must be faced is that 
most Negro apprenticeship applicants 
achieve lower test scores than white appli- 
cants. 
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Marshall and Briggs point out that "these 
differential results are thought to reflect 
cultural or background differences. ... Such 
tests therefore will not be accurate predic- 
tors of performance on the job or in the 
training program." 

However, they found that “except in a 
few cases, the tests seem to have been fairly 
administered, but there is some question 
concerning the weight given certain parts of 
the tests, especially the heavy reliance on 
oral interviews. "' 

Yet, "written tests are more likely to 
exclude Negroes than oral interviews." Oral 
testing is "flexible enough" to permit ex- 
aminers to do as they please, and Negro 
youth "can be tutored to improve their 
chances of making good impressions in oral 
interviews."’ JAC's argue for interviews on 
the grounds that these alone can successfully 
reveal the true attitudes of applicants towards 
apprenticeship. 

The performance of Negro youth on writ- 
ten tests, however, has been markedly im- 
proved in New York City and in Cleveland 
through the use of special tutorial classes. 
But while these prep sessions take time and 
effort by dedicated instructors, they have 
been rewarded for their work many times 
over. 

Furthermore, Marshall and Briggs "are 
convinced that tests are less important than 
the attitudes of the people administering 
them. If apprentice sponsors want to take in 
qualified Negroes, they can use the tests to 
do so. Under present conditions, on the 
other hand, apprentice sponsors can and 
have used tests to bar Negroes." 


POLICIES TO EQUALIZE EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


The first government actions to get more 
Negroes into apprenticeship centered on 
eliminating discrimination in employment, 
especially by unions. As it became clear that 
laws and regulations were a necessary but 
not a sufficient basis for attaining Negro par- 
ticipation in employment, more stress was 
put on programs concerned with the supply 
of applicants and encouraging voluntary ef- 
forts by employers and unions to equalize 
employment opportunity. 


Laws and Regulations 


Apprenticeship complaints under laws 
and ordinances outlawing discrimination in 
employment adopted by 26 States and many 
municipalities have not been a prominent 
issue. In New York, for example, State law 
forbids any employer, union, or employ- 
ment agency to deny apprenticeship because 
of race, color, creed, or national origin, 
and a New York City ordinance outlaws dis- 
crimination on public construction by con- 
tractors or subcontractors. Yet the New 
York State Commission for Human Rights 
(formerly Commission Against Discrimina- 
tion) had only three apprenticeship dis- 
crimination cases between 1946 and 1965. 
Lack of complaint has been attributed to 
ignorance of the law by a surprising num- 
ber of Negro workers, and the feeling on the 
part of those who might protest that com- 
plaints will lead only to trouble. 

Until the Civil Rights Act was passed in 
1964, the Federal Government's antidis- 
crimination program centered on employers 
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and unions dealing with the Government. Its 
fair employment activities were the result 
of a series of executive orders that go back 
to the early days of World War II. The most 
recent was issued in 1961, when President 
Kennedy created the President's Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity (PCEEO) 
to secure compliance with the nondiscrimi- 
nation clauses of Federal contracts. Later, 
it was assigned similar responsibility for 
construction projects where Federal funds 
were being used. Since unions were not 
parties to Federal contracts, the Committee's 
attempts to combat racism in unions were, 
perforce, indirect. In apprenticeship pro- 
grams, it required contractors to comply 
with the BAT's regulations (described fully 
later) and stated that these regulations ap- 
plied "to all the apprenticeship programs of 
a contractor'’ working on Federal projects, 
whether or not the programs were registered 
with BAT. 

The PCEEO was also responsible for 
fair employment practices in the Govern- 
ment itself and for promoting voluntary ac- 
tion by private employers and unions to 
eliminate discrimination. 

In 1965, following passage of the Civil 
Rights Act, the PCEEO was abolished. Its 
contract compliance functions were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor, and the 
Civil Service Commission took over its 
Federal employment duties. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act makes 
it an unfair employment practice in indus- 
tries affecting interstate commerce to dis- 
criminate because of race, color, creed, 
sex, or national origin. Initially it applied 
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to employers or unions with 100 or more 
employees or members and to all unions 
that operate hiring halls. It is to be gradually 
extended to those with 25 or more by July 
1968. Joint apprenticeship committees, 
unions, and employers are specifically pro- 
hibited from discriminating in apprentice- 
ship and other training programs. 

Enforcement of title VII is lodged in the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 
(EEOC), an independent Federal agency. 
EEOC must refer charges of violation of the 
law to State or local antidiscrimination agen- 
cies where they exist. It caninvestigate and try 
to settle the dispute only where there are no 
State and local agencies or where they could 
not resolve the issues. If the EEOC fails, the 
complaining individual may sue the alleged 
offender in Federal district court. 

The EEOC may also call patterns of dis- 
crimination to the attention of the Attorney 
General, who may bring civil action if he has 
"reasonable cause" to believe a pattern of 
discrimination exists. 

In the spring of 1967, the first suit alleg- 
ing discrimination in an apprenticeship pro- 
gram under this provision was pending in 
Federal district court in San Francisco. (See 
pace.) 

The spring of 1967 also brought action by 
the Department of Labor to enforce the com- 
pliance pledge that has been required since 
the Department's nondiscrimination regula- 
tions for registered apprenticeship programs 
went into effect in January 1964. On March 
29, 1967, the Department notified the spon- 
sors of some 600 registered programs in 
non-SAC States which were delinquent in 
filing the pledge that they faced deregistra- 
tion proceedings if they failed to comply by 
April 10. . 

The Department's regulations (Code of 
Federal Regulations, 29 CFR Part 30) differ 
for programs registered before and after 
the effective date of January 17, 1964. 
Those registered before that date must 
provide for selection of apprentices on the 
basis of qualifications alone and nondis- 
crimination in all subsequent phases of ap- 
prenticeship and must end prior discrimina- 
tory employment patterns. Qualifications are 
to be determined by such means as "fair 
aptitude tests, school diplomas, age require- 
ments, occupationally essential physical re- 
quirements, fair interviews, school grades, 
and previous work experience." The selection 
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requirement may be satisfied, however, by 
either selecting from existing employees 
or "demonstrating equality of opportunity" 
in selection procedures. These two options 
are not available to programs registered 
after January 17, 1964. 

The regulations are administered by BAT, 
which is required to review registered pro- 
grams systematically for compliance. BAT 
may seek conciliation where it finds non- 
compliance and has the power to "'deregister"' 
programs refusing to comply. Program spon- 
sors may also voluntarily cancel their reg- 
istration at any time without sanction. 

Marshall and Briggs report that follow- 
ing some initial resistance, all State pro- 
grams complied within 18 months after 
publication of 29 CFR 30. They argue that 
few cases of noncompliance are to be ex- 
pected, since Negroes may be barred with- 
out even twisting the law. Determination of 
qualifications, the nature of tests, and the 
interpretation of results remain the pre- 
rogatives of the JAC's. 

In almost all cases, apprenticeship 
sponsors have been able to satisfy nondis- 
crimination requirements merely by formal 
declaration of intent to comply with 29 CFR 
30. "'No penalties,'' the Marshall-Briggs 
report notes, "have been imposed upon JAC's 
for failing to comply with these require- 
ments or to make the reports which they 
require.'' As noted above, the first noncom- 
pliance proceedings have since been in- 
stituted. 

Correctly or otherwise, civil rights lead- 
ers take a dim view of both BAT and State 
enforcement. Some have charged that testing 
and objective standards required by 29 CFR 
30 have imposed new bars to Negro youth 
entry. 

Despite their requirements for objective 
standards, the regulations have failed to in- 
crease Negro apprenticeship significantly 
in the skilled building trades and other crafts. 
Marshall and Briggs attribute this failure 
to weaknesses in the regulations, enforce- 
ment difficulties, and lack of programs to 
overcome cultural disadvantage. 

The regulations nevertheless have had a 
discernible impact. Unions and employers 
now generally concede that change must 
come, although some remain determined to 
fight equal employment opportunity. Sim- 
ilarly, many of those who had contended that 
discrimination was the sole barrier to Negro 


youth now are more aware that the job that 
must be done to get Negroes into apprentice- 
ship goes beyond protest and the law. 


Other Equal Employment Policies 


During 1963, when it issued the nondis- 
crimination regulations for registered ap- 
prenticeship programs, the Department of 
Labor also took several other steps to pro- 
mote Negro participation in apprenticeship. 
Although the Marshall-Briggs report crit- 
icizes the operation of some of these pro- 
grams, it endorses the principles on which 
they are based and suggests ways of improv- 
ing the programs. 

The Department's actions necessarily re- 
flect the circumstances under which they 
were taken. In the civil rights campaign 
against discrimination in employment during 
the early 1960's, the Department came in 
for its share of criticism. The racial posi- 
tion of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training was attacked by several organiza- 
tions, including the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission. Against this background, two of the 
Department's 1963 measures centered on its 
own administration of apprenticeship and 
other on-the-job training activities. 

The first of these came in February 1963 
when the Secretary of Labor established an 
Advisory Committee on Equal Opportunity 
in Apprenticeship and Training (ACEOAT). 
At its 11th meeting, in October 1965, it 
recommended an eight-point program which 
emphasized promotional and informational 
activities. Three months later, the Committee 
defined four "specific, attainable goals for 
calendar year 1966": (1) having minority 
representation in every registered program; 
(2) maintaining or increasing existing mi- 
nority representation; (3) launching affirma- 
tive action programs in pilot areas; and 
(4) applying sanctions in "specific instances 
[where | 
BAT did not accept the program, citing a 
number of reasons including inadequate 
funds and staff. 

The Department's second 1963 innovation 
was the addition of four race relations con- 
sultants to the BAT's staff. These andothers 
became industrial training advisors (ITA's) 
and were given the responsibility to open up 
greater apprenticeship opportunity to 


we have not achieved these goals." 


Negroes. Most ITA staff selected were 
Negroes, and BAT also named a Negro as 
director of its Chicago Regional Office--a 
"dramatic reversal of the BAT's traditional 
personnel policies." 

Marshall and Briggs found that the ITA's 
in some of the study cities had been ineffec- 
tual and attributed this to lack of support 
from the BAT regional staff. In their review 
of the Chicago situation (which supplemented 
the studies in 10 cities), however, they found 
much to praise. Subsequently, the Chicago 
regional director of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training announced (on May 22, 1967) 
an increase of about 30 percent in the 1966 
enrollment of apprentices in Dlinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan. He continued: 

"Chicago is the first major city in the 
Nation to have an integrated building con- 
struction apprenticeship program. Since 
December 1, 1965, 129 minority race mem- 
bers, mostly Negroes, have been placed 
into jobs as apprentices. The door is wide 
open for qualified applicants for these pro- 
grams, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
religion. A full-scale recruitment program 
is under way to get more Negro men into 
these programs. Various civil rights or- 
ganizations, especially the Urban League, 
have helped in getting Negroes to apply for 
apprenticeships." 

Two other actions taken by the Department 
in 1963 were directly concerned with recruit- 
ing and preparing Negro and other minority 
youth for apprenticeship. These were the 
opening of the first Apprenticeship Informa- 
tion Centers (AIC) and approval of the first 
preapprenticeship training program under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 

Because it is the ''Federal city," the first 
AIC was opened in Washington, D.C., as a 
cooperative venture of the D.C. Apprentice- 
ship Council, the D.C. Commissioners, the 
U.S. Employment Service, and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. The center was hailed 
by the then Under Secretary of Labor as of 
“particular value to Negroes and other mi- 
norities from whom knowledge of admission 
procedures and requirements often has been 
withheld." 

Soon after, Manpower Administration Or- 
der 12-63 called for federally supported AIC's 
in other major cities where apprenticeable 
trades are concentrated. They were to an- 
swer the "demonstrated need for providing 
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a central and easily accessible source of 
information, guidance, and counseling con- 
cerning apprenticeship opportunities, re- 
quirements, and enrollment."' By mid-1967, 
there were 26 federally supported centers 
in operation. (See p. 29 for addresses.) 

The BAT and the Bureau of Employment 
Security (BES) jointly control the AIC's. The 
centers are actually operated by the local 
office of the State Employment Service (ES), 
with assistance from BAT field staff. Each 
center has an Intergovernmental Agency 
Coordinating Group and alocal advisory com- 
mittee of labor, management, minority 
groups, and civil rights organizations. 

AIC's are charged with maintaining up-to- 
date information on programs and making it 
available in their communities. They are 
called upon to promote cooperation among 
employers, unions, and minority groups to 
insure equal opportunity. They are directed 
to determine applicants' qualifications 
through interviews, counseling and testing, 
and to "refer only those qualified" to avail- 
able openings. 

This proviso aroused opposition to the 
formation of AIC's from labor, which ex- 
pressed fear that the centers would usurp 
union rights in determining qualifications. 
In an effort to allay these fears, the Federal 
BES Administrator in March 1964 asked 
State ES agencies to notify unions that the 
AIC's would not attempt to "by-pass or dis- 
rupt the traditional prerogative and authority" 
of JAC's or other apprenticeship sponsors. 

In fact, the AICs' main function is infor- 
mational. They have no power to require ap- 
prentice sponsors to accept applicants they 
find qualified. Nor do they have any respon- 
siblilty for helping applicants to qualify, 
although they may refer applicants to up- 
grading programs where they exist. Thus, 
their success cannot be measured solely on 
the basis of acceptance of their referrals. 
Experience would indicate that AIC's can be 
effective in recuitment, screening, and re- 
ferral and that, where they produce enough 
qualified applicants, they have at least mod- 
erate success. The Marshall- Briggs report 
found that the AIC's in Washington, D.C., 
and Chicago were most productive of actual 
placements in apprentice slots. 

Centers in other cities studied were far 
less successful. This unimpressive record 
is attributed by Marshall and Briggs to 
"opposition from the building trades 
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unions. ..a lack of cooperation from the 
apprenticeship establishments and State Em- 
ployment Services and the lack of imagina- 
tion by some of the centers' directors." 

Several Federal grants and contracts 
have been awarded under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act for preap- 
prenticeship programs. In these programs, 
youths whose education would not qualify 
them for apprenticeship are given remedial 
instruction and skill training to overcome 
this disadvantage. Graduates of some of the 
programs are assured of job openings as 
apprentices. 

The first of these programs was launched 
in May 1963 by the National Institute of 
Labor Education (NILE), under contract with 
the Department. Initially, the project--known 
as Training for Apprenticeship (TFA)--had 
both the moral and the financial support of 
the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO. The first program, 
involving the Carpenters union in the District 
of Columbia, was widely acclaimed, and it 
was proposed that it be used as a model for 
other trades and other localities. Other 
unions, unprepared for the recommendation, 
soon began to criticize the project. They 
appeared to regard it as an intrusion by 
outsiders and to feel that the admission of 
school dropouts would lower the trade's 
prestige or that the dropouts "lacked the will 
and ability to learn.” In late 1964, there was 
an unsuccessful attempt to get a formal 
endorsement of the project from the Execu- 
tive Council of the Building and Construction 
Trades Department. Consequently, it was 
decided to drop the project. By the time it 
was terminated in June 1965, the Carpenters, 
Bricklayers, Painters, Auto Workers, Steel 
Workers, and Machinists had participated 
in programs which provided extensive train- 
ing and schooling (usually 1 year) to some 
600 youths. Thus, despite some unfortunate 
experiences, Marshall and Briggs found pre- 
apprenticeship programs an "effective means 
of both providing opportunities to [disadvan- 
aged] youngsters and supplying qualified 
applicants to apprentice programs," 


Union Policies 


The national AFL-CIO has sought and 
sometimes obtained important compliance 
with equal opportunity requirements in ap- 
prenticeship and other employment situations. 


It has been in the forefront of the fight for 
civil rights legislation, including fair and 
equal employment opportunity. State bodies, 
and some city bodies, have given effective 
support to similar State and local legisla- 
tion. Such action has sometimes been taken 
in the face of strong membership opposition 
and of adverse local leadership attitudes. 
As Marshall and Briggs put it, "The AFL- 
CIO has adopted a strong antidiscrimination 
policy and, although any program can be 
improved, the federation seems to be ac- 
tively doing what it can to implement that 
policy. The trouble with the AFL-CIO is 
that it has very limited power over the dis- 
criminating locals." 


AFL-CIO apprenticeship policy was 
clearly spelled out in its 1961 convention 
civil rights policy resolution, which stated: 

"We welcome. .. agreements [with em- 
ployer associations] to make nondiscrimina- 
tion on account of race, creed, color, and 
national origin a standard to be observed in 
all apprenticeship programs... 

"We ask our affiliates to take initiative 
in a sustained effort to expand apprentice- 
ship and training opportunities for all workers 
and, through joint apprenticeship committees 
in which they take part, insure that 
qualified applicants be accepted without 
regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin." 
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SOME WINS, SOME LOSSES 


In most of the 10 cities studied by Pro- 
fessors Marshall and Briggs, the enunciation 
of a fair employment policy in apprenticeship 
did not result in significant increases in the 
number of Negro apprentices, particularly in 
the building trades. The specifics differed 
from city to city, of course, and generaliza- 
tions are hard to make. But with few excep- 
tions, the story ends where it should begin-- 
with token participation at best. Between 
the beginning and the end lie the dreary 
recitations of the almost universal failure 
of recruiting drives, the lack of programs 
to prepare Negro youth for entry into the 
skilled trades, and the lackadaisical attempts 
to gather and distribute information about 
specific apprentice programs in the face of 
frequent opposition from program sponsors. 
In this monograph San Francisco was se- 
lected to illustrate the problems; it does not 
necessarily typify them. 

The New York andthe Washington stories, 
however, end on a more optimistic note. For 
this reason, they are presented here insome 
detail. Their selection is not to be inter- 
preted as a writing off of an occasional 
promising development of a similar nature 
elsewhere. Rather, it reflects a desire for 
brevity in revealing the essence of the ap- 
proaches which seem more successful. 


New York-A Measure of Success 


In New York City, Negroes have made 
significant breakthroughs in apprentice pro- 
grams where 'lily white’ rules prevailed 


only 5 years ago. Remedial action was found 
by Marshall and Briggs to have been "far 
more extensive and unusual than in any of 
our other study cities. Significantly ... al- 
though the issue has been in the public spot- 
light and frequently has involved public 
agencies, the greatest strides toward res- 
olution have come from private activities." 

The issue of discrimination in the build- 
ing trades came to a climax in New York in 
the summer of 1963. Civil rights groups 
staged mass demonstrations in an attempt 
to shut down all publicly aided construction 
until 25 percent of the jobs were filled by 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans. (In 1960, Negroes 
held less than 8 percent of the city's 190,000 
construction jobs, working almost entirely 
as laborers or on nonunion projects. At that 
time, 12.4 percent of the city's labor force 
was nonwhite. ) 

When the demonstrations continued for 2 
months despite hundreds of arrests, the 
City, the State, and the local building trades 
unions launched a massive campaign to re- 
cruit and refer minority group members for 
construction employment. The leader in this 
attempt was a bi-racial committee named by 
the New York City Building and Construction 
Trades Council of the AFL-CIO. This commi- 
tee interviewed and screened applicants re- 
ferred by the Employment Service, civil 
rights groups, and special recruiting organi- 
zations set up by the State and City. Only 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans who had lived in 
New York for at least 2 years were eligible. 

Despite widely broadcast appeals, the 
number of qualified applicants was disappoint- 
ing. Only 1,600 applied for apprenticeship, 
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and nearly two-thirds of these were not 
residents of New York, were too young or 
too old, lacked even minimum education, or 
failed to show up for an interview with the 
committee. 

The final results were even more dis- 
appointing. For example, the Carpenters union 
accepted 43 of the 135 apprentice applicants 
referred to it, but only 6 of the applicants 
actually reported to the union and accepted 
membership. 

"We had been led to believe,"’ the bi- 
racial committee reported, "that there were 
thousands who couldn't gain admittance into 
the building trades unions. ... we felt that 
the numbers who came forward were small 
and those qualified were even smaller in 
number. ...One of the greatest eye 
openers... was the apparent abandoning of 
many youths in our school system. ... the 
committee was shocked that boys who were 
graduates of our vocational high schools... 
could not spell such words as ‘brick’... 
or... add inches and feet.” 


The Workers Defense League 


Formed as a human rights organization 
before World War II, the Workers Defense 
League (WDL) moved into the apprenticeship 
struggle when it took part in the 1963 dem- 
onstrations. The League soon realized that 
enough qualified minority youth could not 
be produced even if apprentice vacancies were 
opened up to them, 

The League's first reaction was to start 
on a quest for information about entry re- 
quirements for apprenticeship programs. 
The result was a widely distributed pamphlet 
listing 3,000 apprentice openings in the New 
York area, explaining the trades, and giving 
specific information on what qualifications 
were needed and where and how to apply. 

With a small grant from the Taconic 
Foundation, the WDL expanded its apprentice 
program to recruiting activities. It hired an 
employment specialist to head the program 
and began operations in a store-front office 
in the Bedford-Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn 
in June 1964, Starting from scratch, it setup 
communications with community organiza- 
tions, the antipoverty program, and 
schools. Potential apprentices were sought 
out at home, and there were large mailings. 
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The WDL soon found that it had to screen 
out unqualified applicants, including most on 
long lists supplied by vocational schools. It 
now uses more selective recruiting methods 
to find nonwhite youth who have a better 
chance of entering a highly competitive area, 
and all recruits are given the Otis Quick 
Scoring Test of Mental Ability. 

The recruits who decide to try for ap- 
prenticeship also receive tutoring; help in 
finding temporary jobs, filling out appli- 
cation forms, locating school transcripts; 
counseling; loans for application and initia- 
tion fees; and sometimes medical examina- 
tions. Major sources of temporary jobs, 
which some applicants need while they are 
waiting for completion of the lengthy union 
screening process, have been the Interna- 
tional Ladies' Garment Workers’, the Drug 
and Clerks Union, other unions, and the Em- 
ployment Service. A group of dedicated 
Western Electric employees has volunteered 
much needed tutoring assistance. 

The WDL began its tutoring activities in 
1964, after the State Supreme Court found 
the father-son apprentice system of Sheet 
Metal Workers' Local 28 "illegal and uncon- 
stitutional."’ The court ordered the local to 
hold an open examination for its 65 apprentice 
vacancies. There were 340 applicants for 
this examination, which was heldin February 
1965. The applicants included 50 Negroes 
and Puerto Ricans, of whom 28 were WDL 
recruits. The WDL recruits were tutored for 
4 weeks in vocabulary and mathematics. The 
highest score for any WDL recruit was made 
by the brother of the WDL's assistant appren- 
ticeship director, who placed 68th. After 
three ranking whites dropped out, he became 
the first Negro apprentice in the 77-year 
history of Local 28. 

On the second open Sheet Metal examina- 
tion, in November 1965, 12 of the 25 appli- 
cants sent by WDL placed among the top 30. 
For 71/2 hours a week in the 2 months be- 
fore the exam, they were tutored to pass a 
specific test (rather than receiving general 
instruction), Those who passed were pre- 
pared for the oral interviews by WDL staff 
members. 

The results of the third Local 28 examina- 
tion, in November 1966, brought out even more 
clearly the WDL's success in helping Negroes 
pass the required tests. The WDL staff 
tutored a student body of 32 for 18 hours a 


week during the 4 weeks before the examina- 
tion. One WDL Negro applicant scored 100 
percent; 12 were among the highest 15 
scorers. Only 36 of the 118 white candidates 
passed; 24 of the 32 Negroes did. 

This tutoring class was run by Dennis 
Derryck, a talented teacher who had been 
highly successful with disadvantaged children 
in the Yonkers school system and whom Dr. 
Clark had persuaded to join the WDL program 
in mid-1966. "Of course,'’ Derryck explains, 
"we couldn't use the test they would use. But 
there are only four or five areas where you 
can test for mechanical aptitudes. My old 
roommate who teaches physics at Stanford 
studied the tests we could find and told me 
what the kids needed to learn. So we taught 
levers and pulleys. In mathematics, we were 
able to get it down to certain concepts and 
ideas." 

The president of Local 28 attributed the 
test results to ''some nefarious means" em- 
ployed by the WDL. He was joined in calling 
for new tests by the professor who had ad- 
ministered the tests through the New York 
University Testing Service. This professor 
said he had never seen so many near-perfect 
scores--a result which he said should be 
"reported for history in the education jour- 
nals.'' The State Commission for Human 
Rights challenged the order for new tests, 
and the New York State Supreme Court in 
February 1967 held the test scores valid, 
and in no way the result of any "nefarious" 
scheme. Speaking for the court, Justice 
William C. Hecht said: 

"The expectation that applicants will come 
to an aptitude test totally unaware of the 
mysteries which await them is, in this test- 
conscious, test-saturated world...a per- 
haps noble but indeed naive wish. ... If the 
applicants were given simply another version 
of the published standardized test, there is 
no reason to believe, on evidence submitted, 
that the results would be significantly dif- 
ferent." 

The WDL was less successful in attempts 
to get its recruits into the 1966 class of ap- 
prentices for Plumbers Local 1. One of the 
union's requirements was a 75 percent aver- 
age in the senior year of high school--a 
requirement which none of the applicants 
referred by WDL could meet. After appealing 
unsuccessfully to the union to change the 
rule, which it claimed was arbitrary, the WDL 
managed to get the United Federation of 


Teachers to have the grades adjusted for 
three of the applicants so they would have 
a 75 percent average. These three took the 
test and placed third, fourth, and 19th out of 
50 people taking the exam for 20 apprentice 
openings. Nevertheless, the union refused 
to appoint the WDL applicants to the appren- 
tice class because they did not score in the 
30th percentile in each of the test's five sec- 
tions and because it claimed it had not re- 
ceived official notice of the change in their 
school grades. 

Aside from these union challenges of its 
tactics, WDL's success has depended heavily 
on its concerted efforts to gain the confidence 
of local union leaders and to ease their fears. 
"It is our impression,'' the WDL reported in 
1966, "that some trade unionists who now 
realize that their unions must be integrated 
are relieved to discover a responsible and 
reliable source with which to work." The 
Marshall-Briggs report finds that by "unwrit- 
ten consent"' the WDL has become the chief 
referral center for minority youth seeking 
apprenticeship. 

By the end of 1966, the WDL had brought 
about 100 Negro and Puerto Rican youth into 
New York City apprentice jobs. So promising 
were its experiments that the Department of 
Labor in February 1967 signed a 2-year con- 
tract with the Workers Defense League and 
the A, Philip Randolph Education Trust to 
develop apprentice opportunities for 375 dis- 
advantaged youth in New York City, West- 
chester County (N.Y.), Buffalo, and Cleveland. 
(For further details, see p. 18.) 


Union Activities 


Union attitudes toward equal employment 
opportunities in New York offer sharp con- 
trasts. Two unions--Local 3 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(IBEW) and Local 6 of the International 
Typographical Union (ITU)--provide out- 
standing examples of voluntary efforts to 
Open up apprenticeship. Local 1 of the 
Plumbers union, on the other hand, has been 
accused of resisting the admittance of 
Negroes, as indicated above, and its sister 
Local 2 figured in headline incidents in 1964 
and 1966. 

IBEW Local 3 had been a craft union, with 
a father-son apprentice tradition until the 
fifties, when it began to organize industrial 
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workers. By 1961, two-thirds of its 34,000 
members were industrial workers, including 
4,500 Negroes and Puerto Ricans. In that 
year, after Local 3 had opened its appren- 
ticeship programs to the sons of industrial 
worker members, the first Negro was grad- 
uated from the union's 5-year apprentice 
program. 

When Local 3 negotiated a 25-hour work- 
week for journeymen electricians in 1962, it 
pledged to increase the supply of journeymen 
and apprentices. It followed up by sending 
2,000 letters asking for applications from 
sons of industrial members, civil rights 
groups, employers, vocational high schools, 
and the like. It received 1,600 applications. 

An impartial committee screened all 
applicants, employing objective standards, 
including high school graduation, desire to 
go to college, and age 18 to 21. No written 
tests were given. (Local 3 introduced tests 
in 1966 to comply with an agreement with the 
City Commission on Human Rights that all 
unions would give open tests for apprentice- 
ship.) 

Of the 1,020 trainees entering Local 3's 
1962 apprenticeship class, 240 were Negro 
and 60 were Puerto Rican. While the non- 
white dropout rate has been considerably 
higher than the IBEW's national average of 
5 percent, a significant number of nonwhite 
apprentices will complete training in 1967. 

After the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination found in 1960 that patterns of 
discriminat*on existed in the printing trades, 
except in the Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants' Union, Local 6 of the ITU worked out a 
procedure for objective standards which is 
fully consistent with the New York anti- 
discrimination law. 

The procedure, specified in 1962 and 1963 
contract negotiations, provided for selection 
from a pool of about 1,000 utility workers in 
printing shops, of whom some 400 were non- 
white. It called for advance announcement of 
the number of apprentices to be admitted and 
for advance distribution of sample examina- 
tions. 

Aptitude testing and interviewing were to 
be performed by the Employment Service, 
and tests on reading, spelling, grammar, 
mathematics, and knowledge of the trade 
were to be given by the New York School of 
Printing. Credit was included for length of 
service, and an appeals procedure was es- 
tablished. 
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Scoring of the aptitude tests and inter- 
view was to be on an all or nothing basis-- 
either zero or 40 points. Applicants who did 
poorly on the test but well in the interview 
could be awarded the entire credit. Similarly, 
the language tests would count for either 
zero or 10 points. Actual scores were to be 
used on the arithmetic test (up to 30 points) 
and on trade knowledge (up to 20 points). 
On the first examination under the new pro- 
cedure in October 1964, testing and scoring 
were done by a Columbia University pro- 
fessor. 

Greater weight was given to arithmetic 
than language skills to reduce the obstacles 
for the culturally disadvantaged. Ironically, 
although 36 of the 350 who took the first test 
were Negroes or Puerto Ricans, only three 
of them passed. Nearly half of the 250 who 
took a subsequent test in the spring of 1966 
were from minority groups, but only 12 
Negroes passed. 

Nevertheless, Marshall and Briggs note 
that "the opportunity to be considered for 
an apprentice program, a voluntary pro- 
gram of tutoring, and an impartially ad- 
ministered and graded examination procedure 
affords nonwhites a chance to qualify for 
admission that is absent in all other survey 
cities." 

In sharp contrast to both IBEW Local 3 
and ITU Local 6, Plumbers Local 2 was 
singled out for investigation by the City 
Commission on Human Rights (CCHR) in 
1966 as the only construction apprentice 
program of the 106 in the city which was 
not in compliance with the State's appren- 
ticeship standards. 

This is the local whose members struck 
a city construction project for 2 1/2 weeks 
in 1964 after a contractor honored his agree- 
ment with the CCHR by hiring one Negro 
and three Puerto Rican plumbers who were 
not union members. After mediation attempts 
by both the Secretary of Labor and the 
president of the AFL-CIO, the Mayor an- 
nounced that Local 2 would admit the four 
plumbers immediately as journeymen if they 
passed its test. Three of the four ultimately 
took the test, but they failed and were denied 
entry. Thereupon, they filed charges against 
the union with the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Board subsequently found that 
Local 2 had no right to refuse to work with 
nonunion men who were willing to join the 
union under a union-shop agreement. It also 


held that the union could not base admission 
standards solely on its own particular test of 
competence. A spokesman for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People heralded the June 1965 decision as"'a 
real breakthrough against the discriminatory 
practices of unions." But, as noted above, the 
CCHR was investigating the local's appren- 
ticeship practices a year later. 

On the whole, however, Marshall and 
Briggs found New York ''a ray of light in an 
otherwise foggy area of nationalconcern... 
in no other city have the divergent forces 
worked together so successfully. . ."' 


Washington, D.C. - Major Switch 


Washington is unique among the cities 
studied. The city is predominantly Negro, 
and construction, especially Federal proj- 
ects, accounts for an unusually large share 
of its industry. These facts help explain the 
city's significant progress in Negro appren- 
ticeship, compared with many other cities 
where schools and public accommodations 
were desegregated much earlier than in 
Washington. Another distinguishing feature 
of the Washington story is an outstanding 
apprenticeship information center. 

Washington has a greater proportion of 
Negroes than any other city. Nonwhites now 
total about 60 percent of the inner city's 
population. About 90 percent of Washington 
public school pupils are Negro. 

Second only to Government, construction 
is Washington's major industry. While almost 
all Federal and commercial construction is 
union, a union-built house is a rarity in the 
metropolitan area. Nearly 30 percent of 
construction workers in 1960 were Negro, 
almost all employed in the nonunion sector 
where apprenticeship is virtually nonexistent. 
The best paid jobs are in the union sector. 

Discrimination in the construction in- 
dustry began to break down in 1960, after 
IBEW Local 26 refused to work with Negroes. 
When the national AFL-CIO proposed re- 
cruitment of nonunion Negroes to break the 
race barrier, plans to employ nonunion 
electricians on Federal projects were an- 
nounced. Local 26 thereupon issued a work 
permit for a Negro journeyman, and in 1965, 
had nine Negro youth among its 180 appren- 
tices. 


Because it is the Federal city, Washing- 
ton's is the only AIC fully mannedby Federal 
employees. Its experience offers evidence of 
the worth of an effectively operated center. 

The Washington AIC has been a major 
channel for screening and referral. During 
its first 3 years of operation, over 70 per- 
cent of the 5,522 applicants were Negro. 
Of 1,679 applicants referred to apprentice 
programs, 1,150 were Negro. Of the 609 
placed in union programs, 403 were Negro. 
While there was entry into the plumbers, 
steamfitters, and other skills, the number of 
Negroes in these was _ disproportionately 
small. 

By late 1965, more than 10 percent of 
Washington's 1,853 apprentices were Negro. 
When in 1966 the Sheet Metal Workers' ad- 
mitted a Negro apprentice, all building trades 
locals with apprenticeship opportunities had 
made them available to Negroes. By early 
1967, BAT reported that 19 percent of 2,100 
apprentices were Negro. 

An internal AFL-CIO Department of Civil 
Rights memorandum describes a meeting of 
the D.C. Apprenticeship Council with school 
counselors on January 10, 1967. About 150 
counselors were present for workshops con- 
ducted by members of the electricians, 
plumbers, and carpenters JAC's. 

The AFL-CIO inhouse memo reported: 
"Armstrong of the UA (Plumbers) told the 
counselors that they need apprentices, and 
it doesn't matter what they look like as 
long as they are qualified. Information out- 
lining qualifications was distributed. He 
(Armstrong) told the counselors that USES 
administered the aptitude tests and to send 
the kids there... Presently in the plumbers 
there are four Negroes in their fourth year, 
four in the third, three in the second and 
five in the first. . ."' 

Washington AIC representatives an- 
nounced their readiness to establish work- 
shops for the schools, and a union representa- 
tive stated that there is no objection 
to tutoring classes. 

Despite earlier problems with the NILE 
program (see p. 14 ), a representative of the 
carpenters ''envisioned'’ a new preappren- 
ticeship program in the near future. This 
spokesman stressed that his trade does not 
require a high school diploma. 

As a result of such developments, 
Marshall and Briggs observe, the appren- 
ticeship question is not now given high 
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priority by the civil rights groups in Wash- 
ington. 


San Francisco-Oakland- 
Exceptions to a Rule 


"The San Francisco Bay Area is heralded 
throughout the United States for its accessi- 
bility and openness to outsiders. Butifit takes 
an exception to prove a rule, the apprentice- 
ship question is certainly that exception. Inno 
city has information been more difficult to 
gather. The impasse...is by no means 
limited to our study. It is denied, it seems, 
to all. The sole possessor of the data needed 
to evaluate the prevailing picture--the State 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards--pos- 
Ssibly ...has not been sufficiently pres- 
sured... to release the information,'' Mar- 
shall and Briggs observe. 

Not that San Francisco has not had its 
share of civil rights demonstrations. About 
three-tenths of San Francisco's 800,000 
people are Negroes, Mexican-Americans and 
Orientals, and one-fourth of Oakland's 
400,000 population is Negro. Economic con- 
ditions are particularly bad among Negroes, 
who in 1960 had only 6 percent of the jobs in 
the area. 

The San Francisco Archdiocesan Catholic 
Interracial Council has been the most active 
agency in pressing for equal employment 
opportunity. In 1965, it charged that the 
plumbers, ironworkers, sheet metal workers, 
IBEW, glaziers, operating engineers, and 
teamsters had "stubbornly refused to take 
any meaningful action to eliminate discrimi- 
nation." It later enlarged charges to include 
construction contractors, the California Ap- 
prenticeship Council, the JAC's, and the 
California Division of Apprenticeship Stand- 
ards. During a subsequent Fair Employment 
Practices Commission investigation (ulti- 
mately dropped for lack of specific com- 
plaints), an agency spokesman reported that 
dealing with the unions was its "toughest 
problem." 

California has also had its share of equal 
opportunity programs. The State apprentice- 
ship council approved an equality proposal as 
far back as 1957. In 1960, it called the first 
statewide conference of apprenticeship com- 
mittees--the California Conference on Ap- 
prenticeship (CCA), which set up the State- 
wide Committee for Equal Opportunity in 
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Apprenticeship and Training for Minority 
Groups. A third CCA meeting in 1964 had 
placed before it a resolution to expand ap- 
prenticeship and to "effectuate every possible 
means to insure fair and equal opportunity 
to qualified minority youth," after hearing 
that all was not well. 

Only 200 of the 400 delegates at the meet- 
ing were present when the vote was taken 
near the end of the conference. A caucus 
formed the night previously by building 
trades union leaders forced the tabling of 
the resolution--partly because of racism and 
partly because they opposed "outside inter- 
ference" in apprentice programs. 

Another equality action by the California 
Conference on Apprenticeship came in 1960 
when it endorsed a proposal of the Bay Area 
Urban League to set up a clearinghouse for 
the dissemination of apprenticeship informa- 
tion among minorities. At the urging of the 
conference, the State set up a pilot program 
in Fresno and one in San Francisco in 1963. 
In 1964, the State legislature appropriated 
funds to establish information centers in the 
major California cities. (Hence, the U.S. 
Department of Labor has not supported any 
AIC's in California.) A study of the San 
Francisco AIC in 1965 by the California 
Employment Service found that it had placed 
only six youth in apprenticeship in 2 1/2 
years "to the best of our knowledge." It is 
not known whether any of those placed were 
Negroes. 

In fact, as indicated earlier, it is almost 
impossible to tell in what trades Negroes 
are serving as apprentices in the Bay area. 
Although the State Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards has made three surveys, it has 
never released area data for specific trades. 
Its 1965 study showed some 45 Negroes among 
the 1,240 apprentices in San Francisco. Dur- 
ing the field work for the Marshall-Briggs 
study, it was determined that 18 Negro ap- 
prentices were in the carpenters union, 14 
in the cement masons, two in the plumbers, 
and four in the machinists. 

Two developments in 1966 raised hopes 
that they would lead to serious attempts to 
seek out, to tutor, and to get Negroes ac- 
cepted into apprenticeship. The Job Oppor- 
tunities Bay Area Rapid Transit Committee-- 
formed by civil rights and religious groups-- 
undertook to equip local workers to qualify 
for employment on the project for building 
a tunnel under the Bay. Inaddition, expansion 


of the Oakland Adult Minority Project was 
planned to help Negroes qualify for jobs on 
an urban renewal project financed by the 
Economic Development Administration in 
Oakland. 

The hopes for these programs were still 
largely unrealized when the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission held hearings in San Francisco 
in May 1967. Indeed, B. R. Stokes, general 
manager of the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
District, told the Commission that although 
he had "high hopes" that affirmative action 
would lead to more jobs for minority workers 
on the tunnel construction project, he did 
not foresee ''very much change in the usual 
pattern of employment" as long as jobs in 
the construction industry were as scarce as 
they seemed to be currently. 

At the same hearing, the president of the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Council of Alameda 
County apparently summed up the union at- 
titude: "Why do we want to attract people 
to jobs we don't have? We actively discourage 
anybody from joining apprenticeship pro- 
grams." 

A few days later, it was disclosed that 
Local 38 of the Plumbers union in San 


Francisco faced a suit initiated in January 
by the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission charging an overall pattern of dis- 
crimination in itS apprenticeship program. 
The local's business manager had testified 
at the Civil Rights Commission's hearings 
that the local had "never discriminated" and 
said that it had about 20 Negro members 
and 3 Negro apprentices, besides some 200 
Spanish-speaking and 16 Oriental members. 
Acknowledging that these numbers are rela- 
tively small, the local's response to the EEOC 
suit insists that this is not due to discrimi- 
nation. Its major challenge is that the com- 
plaint is ''too broad and too vague" since it 
does not name specific instances of discrimi- 
nation. 

Professors Marshall and Briggs sum up 
the situation in San Francisco as follows: 
"For an area its size, there is an amazing 
lack of organized concern over Negro par- 
ticipation in the apprenticeable trades.... 
Until such time as [machinery tailor-made 
to the apprenticeship issue is established, | 
little will change and no one should be sur- 
prised or complain over the low participa- 
tion figures." 
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BUILDING ON PROGRESS 


In capsule form, the evidence of the 
Marshall-Briggs study is that while racial 
discrimination continues to be an important 
problem in apprenticeship programs, it is a 
less important barrier to Negro entry than 
the lack of efforts to recruit, train, and 
counsel qualified applicants. Another es- 
sential that is lacking is information on ap- 
prenticeship--in general and in particular 
trades in specific cities. 

If more Negroes and other minority youth 
are to get into apprenticeship, healthy em- 
ployment conditions are required, especially 
in the industries where apprentices are used. 
Full employment alone will not solve the 
problem fast enough, however. Intensified 
efforts to develop human resources and to 
improve education for disadvantaged young- 
sters are further requisites. 

Beyond these general policies, action to 
increase the number of Negro apprentices 
calls for the cooperation--and sometimes 
the conflict--of a variety of governmental 
and private agencies, the study notes. It 
suggests specific steps that educators, em- 
ployers, unions, civil rights groups, and 
various levels of government might take. 


Government Action 


In the government sphere, Marshall and 
Briggs outline ''a logical... division of 
labor,'’ with city governments having "'pri- 
mary responsibility ... in the construction 
industry, because of the local nature of the 
market and the structure of the unions. In 
manufacturing industries with broader mar- 


kets and different structures, State and 
Federal agencies should play a larger role. 
[They should also stand ready] to inter- 
vene ... in the construction industry [where] 
city governments might be paralyzed by 
local political situations... ." 

Since the Marshall-Briggs report was 
completed, the Department of Labor and 
other Federal agencies have taken a number 
of actions along the recommended lines. 
Although some of these have been mentioned 
previously, they deserve elaboration. 

The outcome of the BAT's warning to 
sponsors of some 600 apprentice programs 
that they faced deregistration proceedings 
unless they filed the nondiscrimination pledge 
required by the 29 CFR 30 regulations (See 
p. 12 ) remains to be seen. It does, however, 
signify the Department's intention to "have 
an affirmative, active compliance pro- 
gram." 

There is no precedent for gaging the full 
consequences which might follow deregistra- 
tion. Under the Davis-Bacon Act, it could 
mean that employers working on Federal 
projects would have to pay full journeymen's 
wages--instead of lower apprentice rates-- 
to any apprentices employed on that work. 

The BAT also announced that those pro- 
grams which are found not to comply with 
the regulations will be reported to the De- 
partment's Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance and the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. Presumably these 
agencies would then investigate whether the 
program's sponsors are violating the regu- 
lations and legislation for which they have 
responsibility. 
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The EEOC has already initiated court 
action against Plumbers Local 38 in San 
Francisco (See p. 23)--the first formal 
charges of discrimination in an apprentice- 
ship program. Regardless of its outcome, 
this action may set in motion the forces 
necessary to overcome the "lack of con- 
cern'' which Marshall and Briggs found in 
the Bay area. 

EEOC moved on another front by an- 
nouncing, in February, its intention to re- 
quire regular reports on employment in 
apprentice programs. While the proposed 
reporting form is designed to permit check- 
ing compliance with the statutory require- 
ments, it would also yield a gold mine of 
hitherto unavailable information about the 
extent and characteristics of apprenticeship 
throughout the country. 

The most significant Government action 
to prepare minority youth for apprentice- 
ship came in February 1967, when the Labor 
Department contracted with the Workers 
Defense League and the A. Philip Randolph 
Educational Trust to extend the League's 
activities to Buffalo, Cleveland, and West- 
chester County, N.Y., and step up its pro- 
gram in New York City. The League had 
previously received a modest grant from 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 
to maintain its New York City work, and 
the new contract provides an additional 
$277,688. The goal is to place 375 disad- 
vantaged youth in apprenticeship. To do this, 
the plan is to recruit, test, counsel, and 
screen 1,000 in each area. Medical exami- 
nations and family counseling will be given 
as needed. Those who fail to qualify for ap- 
prenticeship will be referred to other jobs 
or training opportunities. Apprenticeship 
candidates will be tutored intensively over a 
3- to 6-week period, depending upon indi- 
vidual circumstances. Mock interviews will 
be conducted and followup services provided. 

A unique feature of the project is the es- 
tablishment of a national advisory council, 
which will include a cross-section of labor 
leaders. The project's leaders will seek 
maximum cooperation from Apprentice In- 
formation Centers, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and State Employment Services. (In 
this connection, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor in May announced the opening 
of Apprenticeship Information Centers in 
Buffalo and New York City, where the center 
set up in 1962 by the City Department of 
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Labor was judged ineffectual by Marshall 
and Briggs.) A handbook on apprenticeships 
in each area will be prepared. 

Plans for the project call for developing 
a list of 500 individuals, community organi- 
zations, churches, block associations, and 
other potential sources of applicants. There 
are to be poster campaigns and extensive 
mailings to secure general acceptance, and 
at least one city wide career conference 
devoted exclusively to apprenticeship. Field 
representatives will visit each high school 
with a high proportion of minority students 
and field offices will be set up in areas with 
large Negro and Puerto Rican populations. 

The preapprenticeship approach to pre- 
paring minority youth for apprenticeship is 
being taken in a number of training and ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects ap- 
proved by the Department of Labor under 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act. The ultimate aim of these progranis is 
of course to get the young trainees into 
apprenticeship, but knowledge acquired in 
the process can lay the groundwork for edu- 
cational programs to gain broader accept- 
ance of the programs by the skilled trades. 

Many Department of Labor programs are 
contibuting to closing the information gap 
which Professors Marshall and Briggs found. 
The preparation of this pamphlet is one illus- 
tration, as are the plans for publication of 
the Marshall-Briggs report outlined in the 
preface of this pamphlet. Others include a 
booklet giving specific information on all 
apprentice openings in the State of Iowa, 
prepared by the Iowa State Manpower De- 
velopment Council as a part of an MDTA 
experimental and demonstration project. 
Both the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics are tak- 
ing special pains to see that their publications 
for school and employment counselors con- 
tain realistic appraisals of apprenticeship 
opportunities, especially for minority youth. 
More actively, the BES and the BAT are tak- 
ing steps, through the responsible State Em- 
ployment Service, to insure efficient opera- 
tion of the apprenticeship information centers. 


Other Recommendations 


The Department has been supplementing 
its own activities with vigorous attempts to 
persuade other organizations to act on the 


recommendations made by Professors Mar- 
shall and Briggs. These recommendations 
call for: 

1, A strengthening of Federal and State 
antidiscrimination measures to bring swift 
action against offenders--preferably fines, 
injunctions, denial of the use of public school 
for related training, etc. Emphasis, however, 
should be on voluntary compliance; sanctions 
should be imposed only as a last resort. 
Sponsors should be assured that they will 
retain control of determining qualifications 
unless the qualifications are used for dis- 
criminatory purposes. 

2. Federal encouragement of voluntary 
nondiscrimination programs by unions and 
employers. 

3. Specialized programs to overcome 
general educational disadvantages, and pre- 
apprenticeship programs to increase the 
supply of qualified Negroes. Some of the 
Job Corps programs should be oriented in 
this direction. 

4. Summer jobs for minority youngsters 
in industries with apprenticeable trades to 
acquaint them with the trades and working 
conditions. 

5. Development of a job ladder from the 
crafts to related supervisory and profes- 
sional jobs, so as to raise the status of the 
crafts. 

6. Increased role for municipal govern- 
ments and their agencies in promoting appren- 
ticeship for minorities, since the racial 
situation varies by city and apprenticeship 
programs and the construction industry are 
also peculiarly local in nature. 


Specifically a city should: 


a. Create a city human relations agency, 
if none exists, with adequate support 
from city officials; 

b. carefully study the extent of Negro 
participation in apprenticeship pro- 
grams and attempt to ascertain the 
reasons for their absence, where this 
situation exists; 

c. withhold city funds from building proj- 
ects which exclude qualified Negroes; 

d. maintain relations with the Negro 
community and provide realistic in- 
formation on the advantages and limi- 
tations of apprenticeship training as 
a means of getting jobs for Negroes; 


e. provide realistic counseling in the city 
schools; 

f. deny the use of public schools to dis- 
criminating apprentice programs; 

g. provide remedial classes and not per- 
mit the use of vocational education 
classes as a dumping ground for poor 
students; 

h. encourage MDTA, manpower and pov- 
erty, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and Economic Development Adminis- 
tration, and other programs designed 
to prepare interested Negro youth to 
enter apprentice programs; 

i. provide mediation facilities between 
unions, employers, joint apprentice 
programs, and the Negro community; 

j. obtain help from the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Department, international of- 
ficers of unions operating in the city, 
industry associations, organizations 
like the Construction Industry Joint 
Council, State and Federal antidis- 
crimination agencies, and perhaps the 
National Labor Relations Board; 

k. follow up the results of actions taken 
to get Negroes admitted to appren- 
ticeship programs. 


7. Employers should see that testing and 
other selection procedures are not unneces- 
sarily restrictive to minorities and they 
should work with civil rights organizations to 
recruit Negroes; 

8. International unions should proceed 
vigorously through trusteeship against locals 
which are the worst offenders in discrimi- 
nation; 

9. Local unions should: 

a. Have material available on their 
programs and publicize their will- 
ingness to take Negroes; 

b. see that tests are fair and realistic; 

c. provide for outside observers and 
for appeals proceedings; 

d. seek out qualified Negro appren- 
ticeship applicants. 

10. Civil rights organizations should work 
with the Negro community to produce qualified 
applicants, and improve information and 
counseling. They should try to work out 
problems with human relations agencies, 
companies, employers' associations and 
unions, applying pressure only where facts 
warrant it. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 


WHERE TO GET MORE INFORMATION 


Copies of this publication or additional information on manpower programs 
and activities may be obtained from the U.S, Department of Labor's Man- 
power Administration in Washington, D,C, Publications on manpower are 
also available from the Department's Regional Information Offices at the 
addresses listed below, 


John F, Kennedy Building, Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

341 Ninth Avenue, New York, New York 10001 

Wolf Avenue and Commerce Street, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 17201 
Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107 
1371 Peachtree Street, NE., Atlanta, Georgia 30309 

91 SW, First Avenue, Miami, Florida 33130 

801 Broad Street, Nashville, Tennessee 37203 

1365 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

219 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60604 

911 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64106 

411 North Akard Street, Dallas, Texas 75201 

19th and Stout Streets, Denver, Colorado 80202 

300 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 90012 
450 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California 94102 

506 Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington 98104 


MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
Curtis C. Aller, Associate Manpower Administrator 
for Policy, Evaluation, and Research 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 20210 
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